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Great men, said Themistocles, are like the oaks, 
under the branches of which men are happy in find- 
ing a refuge in the time of storm and rain. But 
when they have to pass a sunny day under them, 
they take pleasure in cutting the bark and breaking 


the branches. GorTHE. 


Lone has been the winter. 
Long, long, in vain 
We've sought the bud upon the bough, 
The primrose in the lane. 
Long have skies been dull and gray, 
Nipping’s been the blast ; 
But sing! Summer’s coming! 
The bee is out at last. 
Sing! Winter’s flying; 
Summer ’s coming fast ; 
Humming joy and springtime, 
The bee is out at last. 
Wiiiram Cox BEnnetr. 


True merit, like a river, the deeper it is, the less 
noise it makes. Lorp Hauirax. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LELITA’S PET FAWN. 


BY AD H. GIBSON. 


JELITA was a little Indian girl. Her 
home was a log cabin that stood on a 
pretty stream at the foot of a blue, 
woody ridge in the Cherokee country, 
Indian Territory. 

She had no brothers or sisters, so her playmates 
were the roguish little squirrels, the sweet singing 
birds, and the pretty wild flowers, all of which 
equally loved the isolated woodland where the little 
Cherokee girl lived. 

To Johnnie and Katie in the States it may seem 
yery strange that this little Indian lass did not speak 
her own language. But the Cherokees have been 
civilized so long that the English words now come 
almost as naturally to their children as to white boys 
and girls. Then Lelita went to school to a careful 
teacher from the North, who taught in a log building, 
just over the woody bluff, 


One Saturday afternoon Lelita was out in the 
woods playing. She had found a wild grape-vine 
for a swing, and was weaving a gay wreath of red, 
yellow, and russet leaves of the autumn time. Very 
likely this little maid’s grandmothers had been 
famous among their people for their bead and shell 
work, for Lelita was very skilful in fashioning pretty 
things with her fingers. 

Suddenly her quick ear caught the sound of coming 
footsteps. She knew the steps, and with a happy 
look on her bright dark face, she sprang from the 
grape-vine to the ground with a cry of joy. 

“Oh, Uncle Tuxie!” she cried, leaping into the 
arms of a handsome young Indian in the dress of a 
hunter. 

“My Lelita!” he returned, caressing her fondly. 

“T’m glad you ’ve come back, Uncle Tuxie.” 

“ And I’m glad to see you again, pretty Blossom.” 

“You look so well! I am very glad,” she said, 
looking affectionately at the richly bronzed face of 
the young man. 

“Tam well, thanks to our good Father, who has let 
His good air and bright sun revive me. I need not 
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ask after your health, with those plump cheeks and 
bright eyes.” 

“T am glad you are well now,” she said soberly. 
“But you will leave us to go back to that big school.” 

“Took here, my Blossom,” pressing her to him 
again with a merry laugh, “let us be happy now, and 
not worry about the future. I have brought you a 
pretty playmate, who will take my place in your 
heart when I start back to school.” 

“Oh, uncle! Nothing can take your place in my 
heart; it is such a big, big place!” 

“Well, we shall see. Come up to the cabin and 
see what I’ye brought you.” So saying, the young 
Indian hunter led Lelita through the wood to the 
log house. 

‘Tuxie Redbird was the youngest brother of Lelita’s 
father, and being an orphan he made his home chiefly 
with them. He had returned from school, five months 
before, much broken in health, and had been spending 
the fall in hunting in different parts of the Indian 
Territory, in which recreation he hoped to regain his 
health, so that he might complete his education. 

“Can you guess, my Blossom, what it is I’ve 
brought you ¢”’ he asked. 

“ Sunday shoes,” guessed Lelita, remembering that 
Uncle Tuxie had said that he was going to buy 
her a pair of pretty shoes so that she might go to the 
Sunday School which her teacher had organized for 
country children. 

“Something nicer than shoes, though I did buy 
you a pretty pair as 1 came through Muscogee,” he 
answered. 

“Oh! Is it alive?” 

© Yes,” with a laugh. 

What could this wonderful present be! 

She had not reached any conclusion as to what it 
was, when her uncle said, — 

“ Look there, Lelita!” 

Looking toward the corner of the cabin, where her 
parents stood to enjoy her surprise, Lelita saw a 
lovely spotted fawn, with large pleading eyes, deep 
and velvety as her own. Her father held the rope 
that was fastened to its neck.. It was lying down, 
resting from its long, weary travel. 

“Oh! Is it for me?” 

“Yes, Lelita.” 

The fawn was already tame, so that the little girl's 
gentle hand-caresses did not make him in the least 
uneasy. There was that in her touch that assured 
the pretty creature that Lelita was a friend. 

After Lelita was through thanking him for such a 
pretty present, Tuxie Redbird told her how the fawn 
had been captured. While hunting on the Canadian 
River, he saw the little creature pursued by two 
hungry prairie wolves. Just as it was about to be 
overpowered, the fawn saw the Indian hunter, and 
ran into his arms for protection. Then putting it 
into the covered wagon, he had brought it home 
to her. 

This story only served to endear the fawn more 
tenderly to the kind-hearted little Indian lass. 

She named her pet Fleet, and he soon learned to 
follow her in all her rambles up and down-the stream. 
He became all the dearer to her because she had 
no brother or sister. 

Fleet had a neat, tight pen adjoining the cabin, 
and the hound was given careful lessons by Lelita to 
respect the rights of this new comer. 

So when her Uncle Tuxie said good-by and went 
hack to college in the States, Lelita did not feel so 
lonely. Fleet proved an enjoyable companion. 

When the pretty red-bud blossoms blended with 
the snowy bloom of the wild plum along the stream 
where Lelita lived, she and Fleet rambled abont in 
search of wild flowers of the springtime. 

One day, as they returned from a long walk, her 
mother ran out to meet her, saying: 

“Hurry, Lelita, your cousin Weeta has come to 
visit you.” 

Her cousin Weeta lived a long distance from them, 
and it was not often the little girls saw each other. 


Weeta had been sick a great deal, and had grown 
somewhat selfish and exacting. In the weeks which 
she spent at the home of Lelita, where her parents 
hoped that her health might improve, Weeta often 
petulantly claimed the playthings of her cousin. 

At last all her keepsakes, which she had so long 
prized, were given to Weeta. 

“Tt does not matter,” Lelita would say bravely; 
“T am strong: Weeta is not. Then I have Fleet 
left.” 

Somehow, the pretty fawn was able to console her 
for all the sacrifices she made for the selfish little 
cousin. 

Weeta became ill at last, and Lelita gave up the 
rambles which she loved so well to take in the woods. 
Very patiently she would stay all day at the house to 
help amuse or care for her cousin. 

Fleet was allowed to enter the cabin, and his pranks 
pleased the sick child yery much. But to tell \the 
truth, the fawn loved the woods better than the cabin, 
and often he would rub his soft nose against Lelita’s 
sleeve, as if sayiug : — : 

* Come! Let’s be off to the woods and the stream. 
This is too tame for you and me, The birds and 
wild flowers are calling for us.” 

Sometimes Lelita would yield to the fawn’s mute 
entreaties for a ramble, but more often she gaye up 
to the peevish demands of Weeta, and stayed by the 
bedside. , 

As soon as Weeta was able to ride in the wagon, 
her parents thought it best to take her home. 

When she was ready to leave, she cried passion- 
ately to take the fawn with her. “I want Fleet!” 
she kept repeating, in spite of all her parents could 
say. ; 

Lelita’s uncle offered to buy the fawn, but the little 
girl turned away sick at heart at the thought of sell- 
ing her dear pet, the gift of Uncle Tuxie. 

Lelita, like most little girls of her race, was brave. 

““My teacher says no one can be good who is sel- 
fish,” she said to herself. ‘ Weeta is not well I 
must be good to her.” 

Then the battle against self fought and won, Lelita 
with a cheerful face turned to her cousin, saying, — 

“ Weeta may have Fleet. You may take him with 
you.” 

The words almost choked her, but with heroic self- 
control she said good-by to Weeta and saw her pet 
lifted into the wagon. 

After Fleet was gone she did not ery, but went 
with her mother to weed in the garden. In helping 
others she tried to forget the loss of her pet. 

There was much to occupy her hands. The garden 
needed so much weeding; the new calves were her 
especial charge; while a nestful of orphan mocking- 
birds up in a neighboring hawthorne claimed much 
of her attention. 

Then, on Sundays, she went to the little Sunday 
School, conducted by her teacher, where she learned 
many golden truths and beautiful hymns. 

It was Lelita’s one great wish to be useful and 
good in this life. And as she was able to forget self 
so much and think of others’ needs and comfort, as 
the weeks went by she grew more and more success- 
ful in her happy aim. 

Summer deepened, and one day as Lelita sat on a 
mossy knoll, listening to the young mocking-birds 
trying to pipe their crude thanks for all her care, she 
suddenly heard a swift patter of feet on the little 
path behind her. The next moment a soft nose was 
pushed against her cheek. 

“Oh, Fleet! Fleet!” she cried, joyful tears in her 
eyes, 

She was so happy to see her pet fawn again that 
she did not stop to wonder how he got there. 

After she had caressed him several moments, her 
Uncle Tuxie appeared’ before her. Of course she had 
a warm greeting for her young uncle. 

“I’m so glad you’ye come home,” she said. “ But 
how did Fleet get back ?” 

“T brought him back.” 
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satisfaction as she went in at the front door and 


“You, Uncle Tuxie?” 

“Yes, I eame back and stopped two weeks with 
Weeta’s parents. When I was ready to start home, 
Weeta said to me: ‘Take Fleet back to Lelita, and 
tell her J was a selfish girl to take her pet. But I 
am not so bad now. ‘The Good Father has given me 
a new heart, and I wish to be good. I want Lelita to 
have Fleet again. I could not be happy and keep 
him, much as I love him.’ ” 

The weeks spent with her patient, loving cousin 
Lelita had given Weeta a glimpse into her own sel- 
fish heart. Sometimes contrast is good for us. It 
was for Weeta in this case. She saw how small and 
bad her own heart was, compared with the kind, 
unselfish one of her little cousin. 

After She went home the contrast troubled her, 
and gradually a change came over her. And she is 
now a happy, healthy little girl. 


TuHeRE stands a tree in the orchard, 
All leafiess in its woe, 

Yet a little limb bears a handful 
Of blossoms white as snow. 


A picture of spring and winter 
Together, it seems to me, 
Or some old bent grandfather 
With his grandchild on his knee. 
-Ricuarp Kenpate Munkirrrick. 


For very Other Sunday. 
RAY’S LESSON. 
BY KATE §. GATES. 


AY SHERMAN came up the street with a 
crimson spot on either cheek, and her dark 
eyes darker than ever with repressed excite- 

ment. . 

The Shermans lived in a pretty little cottage at the 
end of the street; it was the prettiest place on the 
street. Ray remembered that fact with a thrill of 


directly upstairs to her mother’s room. 

“What has happened, Ray?” asked Mrs. Sher- 
man, looking up from her sewing, and noticing Ray’s 
excitement at once. 

“Oh, mamma, it isn’t worth minding, 1 know 
it isn’t, and I don’t in one way, and in another I 
cannot help it,” replied Ray. 

“Sit down, my dear, and tell me what it is; it 
may not seem so much to you after you have talked 
it over quietly.” 

Ray sat down and tried to compose herself, but in 
spite of her best endeavors her voice would quiver 
a little. 

“Tt is nothing—only Ada Stanton cut me, out and 
out. She was driving down Main Street with Mabel 
Graves; she was looking directly at me, and I bowed. 
She simply stared at me for a moment, and then 
looked straight ahead. I think it is contemptible in 
her to think Iam not worth her notice, simply be- 
cause my father happens to be her father’s book- 
keeper. I—” 

“My dear,” interrupted Mrs. Sherman, “remem- 
ber, Miss Stanton has a large circle of acquaintances, 
and you have scarcely seen one another for three or 
four years; she may not have recognized you.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have hurt her to bow,” said Ray, 

“and then thought me up afterwards. I don’t 
believe if we were worth one million I would feel 
above any one simply because they had not so much 
money as we had.” 

“T hope not, my daughter, but it all happened in 
an instant, I presume; she may be regretting now 
that she did not bow.” 

“More likely she is calling me an impertinent up- 
start for presuming to bow to her.” 

“Then she is not worth minding. Do not think 
any more about it now, and take my word for it, to- 
morrow it will seem a very trivial matter to you. 
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See, Helen is coming; bathe your face, and let it 
all go for now.” 

It was a week or two later. Ray had forgotten the 
troublesome little espiode. She and her mother were 
on the porch with their work; Helen Dale and Grace 

Rogers, Ray’s most intimate friends, had dropped in 
for a little chat. Helen sat in the hammock reading 
snatches from a new book she had just gotten from 
the library, and Grace was crocheting. 

Just across the street from the Shermans was a 
large double house. The family in one of the upper 
tenements had moved ina few months before. ‘There 
was a daughter about Ray’s age, apparently. She 
was a shy, awkward girl, and— will you believe it ?— 
Ray said to the girls one day, “she wore a queer 
dress, and a hat trimmed with blue, when they first 
came.” 

“T would not criticise her too sharply for that,” 
said Mrs. Sherman. “I fancy she has not much 
opportunity to choose; she must wear what she 
happens to have, whether the different articles har- 
monize or not. She seems very thoughtful of her 
mother, and somehow I cannot help pitying her, she 
appears so forlorn. She often looks as I fancy Mrs. 
Whitney’s Glory looked when she said there was 
lots of good times in the world, but she wasn’t in 
them.” 

The two girls met now and then in the street. Ray 
always spoke, and once she had gone across the street 
and given Anna some flowers for her mother, but 
that was all. 

This afternoon, as the girls were laughing and 
chatting so happily together, Mrs. Sherman noticed 
that Anna was watching them from her window, and 
more than ever she was reminded of poor little Glory. 

“ Ray,” she said quietly, “don’t you think it would 
be nice to ask Anna Kent to come and sit with us 
awhile, and meet the girls? She has been sitting 
by her window watching us, and she looks so lonely 
that it fairly makes my heart ache. I am afraid we 
have not been neighborly enough to her.” 

“Oh, mamma,” said Ray, ‘she does look so like a 
guy, and she isn’t our set at all, you know.” 

Mrs. Sherman stooped to pick up a spool of thread. 

“Don’t forget Ada Stanton,” she said, so softly 
that no one but Ray heard. 

Ray’s face flushed scarlet in an instant. She would 
not deliberately cut poor Anna, and yet, after all, did 
she not feel herself just as much above her as Ada 
evidently thought she was above Ray ? 

The girl did look forlorn; she seemed to be the 
main-stay of the family, too. ‘The mother was quite 
an invalid. Anna evidently did all the work, and 
cared for her five younger brothers and sisters. 

Ray had made some ice-cream, — suppose they had 
it while Anna was over, and they all tried to make it 
pleasant for her ? Would n’t it be Christ-like, and 
ought she not to do it ? 

There were crimson spots in Ray’s cheeks again; 
she dropped her work. 

“ Wait a minute, Helen, I want to say something. 
I’ve been horrid. I’ve been calling Ada Stanton all 
sorts of names because I thought she was proud and 
stuck up, but the pot must n’t call the kettle black. 
I’ve been feeling, all the time, as if I was too good 
to associate with that girl across the street, Anna 

- Kent. I’ve been suddenly convicted,; I ought to have 
given her ever so many pleasant times, but I’ve 
passed her by on the other side because I thought I 
was better than she was, — because I dressed better, 
I’m just as ashanied as I can be, and perhaps Ada 
Stanton would be if she had a mother like mine. 
Now, girls, may I go over and ask her to come over 
here now, and will you help me make it as pleasant 
and jolly for her as possible ? ”” 

“Indeed, we will,” promised both girls heartily. 

Ray ran across the street and rang the bell. 

“Won't you come over and sit with us, please,” 
she said. “I wish you to meet my friends, and we 
are such near neighbors that we ought to be better 
acquainted than we are.” 
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There was some hesitation on Anna’s part, but 
Ray finally persuaded her to come. Her shy, care- 
worn face touched the girl’s hearts, and they did their 
royal best to make it pleasant for her. 

Anna sang cheerily as she got supper that night 
in the hot little kitchen at home. 

“T had a lovely time, mother,” she said, when she 
carried in her cup of tea and bit of toast. ‘“ They 
treated me just as if I was one of them, and they 
asked me to come often. I thought they were so 
stuck up; but they are not a bit, and oh, mother, it 
did seem so good!” 

“That poor thing!” said Ray to her mother, with 
a little sob, “she thanked me so gratefully, and I 
might have done it before. And to think I said I 
would n’t be proud if we were worth millions!” 


Labor is the ornament of the citizen; the reward 
of toil is when you confer blessings on others; his 
high dignity confers honor on the king ; be ows 
the glory of our hands. 


SCHILLER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THREE LITTLE GIRLS. 


BY ELSIE LOCKE. 
\ [E DUNNING, the principal of the Berlin 


Academy, was a very strict disciplinarian ; 

and when he gave a certain sharp little tap 
on his desk, saying, “ Attention, children!” there 
was almost an absolute silence in the schoolroom, 
making it all the more terrible to have one’s slate 
and ruler go clattering down to the floor. And such 
was Nan Emerson’s misfortune. 

“We will wait for Miss Nan,” said Mr. Dunning, 
sarcastically, sitting in dignified silence while wilful 
Nan slowly arranged her books. 

“T am sorry,” went on Mr. Dunning, still speaking 
sarcastically, “to restrict your sports, but I cannot 
have any more loitering on the ice, sliding and coast- 
ing after the bell has begun to ring. Hereafter you 
must be in your seats before the bell has ceased ring- 
ing, or be marked down ten on your conduct. ‘The 
school is dismissed. Miss Nannie, you may stay.” 

Lucy West was also obliged to stay; and Eleanor 
Dean asked permission to stay with them, to do 
some copying that she was anxious to finish. 

“Haye you accomplished all that you wish to do, 
Eleanor?” asked Mr. Dunning, a half-hour later. 
“You are a comfort, child; I am never obliged to 
scold you. Nannie, I hope that you will: try to do 
better. Good-by.” 

Naughty Nan shrugged her shoulders, and Eleanor 
looked at her wonderingly. How could any girl per- 
sist in being so wilful when it was so much pleasanter 
all around to be obedient to rules and to keep one’s 
temper. : 

“ Why don’t you try to be good in school, Nan?” 
she asked, as they left the schoolhouse. 

“T do try. You are always so good and gentle 
you don’t know anything about it. I try; but Mr. 
Dunning aggravates me, and I Jose my temper, and 
then I don’t care.” Nannie’s eyes filled with tears, 
“T don’t believe I can help it, I have tried so often 
and failed.” 

Eleanor said nothing, but she thought that Nan 
was very foolish not to control herself better than 
she did. “It is nothing to me, though,” she said to 
herself, and then aloud, “Good-by, girls. I hope it 
won’t snow to-morrow.” 

“So do I,” answered Nan, turning to little Lucey 
West, who was tridging after them with her arms 
full of books. “ Here,” she exclaimed, “let me carry 
some of those books, you midget! Why are you 
taking them all home?” 

“Tam so stupid, Nan, it takes me a long time to 
learn a lesson; and I want very much to bring home 
a good repoyt-card this month, for father has prom- 
ised me a reward if he is satisfied with it.” 


“Then it is well we are having such easy lessous 
just now.” 

“Why, I thought they must be difficult, for you 
have missed, Nan, several times.” 

“T didn’t try. I lost my temper. I get so mad 
at Mr. Dunning that I don’t care if I do fail!” 

“He is hard to please sometimes,” said Lucy. 

“Ts he cross to you too, Lucy ?”’ 

“Yes, I’m so stupid it makes him — impatient, I 
suppose.” 

Nan stopped and looked at her as if she had 
thought of something she had never realized before. 
“T know that he is impatient with you, dear; and 
you bear it so beautifully! How can you?” 

“T—” began Lucy, hesitatingly, then going on 
bravely, “TI could n’t if I didn’t keep asking God to 
help me, it ’s so hard to keep from crying sometimes ; 
and he does help me, Nan.” 

“T should think so! I wish he would help me not 
to feel ugly.” 

“He will if you want him to, Nan.” 

“T’m not good,—in school, when things go 
wrong.” 

“ But that’s the time when we need him, Nan.” 

“Yes,” said Nan thoughtfully, “I know it is. Here 
we are at your gate, dear. Good-by. I will come in 
this evening and help you with the algebra, if you 
would like to have me.” 

“Q Nannie!” cried the little girl, joyfully, “I 
should n’t worry at all if I could understand my 
algebra lessons.” 

Nan helped her with the lessons every night; and 
Lucy’s improvement was so marked that Mr. Dun- 
ning exclaimed, “ Well done!” one day, after seeing 
her safely through an unusually difficult sum. 

“Nannie helped me to understand the rule,” she 
said timidly, pleased with his praise, and wanting her 
friend to have the credit. 

A few kindly questions, and he knew all about 
Lucy’s difficulties and Nannie’s help. Mr. Dunning 
was irritable, but he was also conscientious; and he 
said, soberly, “I am afraid I have not been a very 
kind teacher to you, little girl, or you would have 
come to me.” 

On Friday morning Mr. Dunning happened to be 
standing at the window while Ben Smith was ringing 
the bell, Little Lucy West was hurrying up the 
road beside Eleanor Dean. Remembering what she 
had told him about her lessons the day before, he 
stopped to look at her, just in time to see the child 
slip and fall on the ice, her books, papers, and pencils 
scattering in all directions. 

Eleanor hesitated only a moment, and then came 
hurrying on toward the schoolhouse. “She isn’t 
hurt much,” she was saying to herself. ‘I have had 
a perfect record all this term, and I cannot lose it 
now.” 

Nan was taking off her cloak in the hall. Seeing 
Lucey fall, she gave her cloak a toss toward its hook, 
and went running out to her, 

“Go on, dear, and get in,” she cried. ‘TI will pick 
up the books. Lucy, please do as I tell you! It is 
the last day of the month, and you have done so 
well!” 

Lucy unwillingly 
stronger will. 

“Ring on!” commanded Mr. Dunning, picking up 
Nan’s cloak, and hanging it on its hook. 

Quietly Nan laid the books on her friend’s desk, 
and with flushed cheeks sat down at her own, won- 
dering why Mr. Dunning was ringing the bell five 
minutes later than usual. 

“Three cheers for Nan Emerson!” shouted Ben; 
and Mr. Dunning not only allowed it, but joined 
in heartily himself. 

“Nannie, you have acted in a very generous spirit, 
and you have pleased me very much,” he said. 

Eleanor felt a little uncomfortable. Mr. Dunning 
had never praised her in so cordial a tone. “Perhaps 
I ought to have helped Lucy,” she thought. “I was 
the one nearest to her.” 


obeyed, impelled by Nan’s 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO PARTIBS. 


BY OLIVE 


HE tall clock in the hall had given 
als its five-minute warning already, and 
with a specially insistent bur-r-r, as 
if something or some one ought to be there 
that had not yet come, It was striking 
eleven when eager voices and a rush of 
quick feet might have been heard in the 
vestibule. At the moment, too, a lady ap- 
“peared from behind the half-drawn portiere 
of the library, holding up a silencing finger, 
and with a smile on her lips that was half 
welcome, half reproof. 

“Papa is asleep, and very tired,” she said, 
as she closed, noiselessly, thee heavy door 
behind her, and began gently helping to 
remoye the heavy wraps that hid the dainty 
dresses of blue and cream and pearl. “ You 
are very late.” 

“Oh, mamma, we know it, but we could n’t 
come before! It would n’t have been half 
over,” Alice answered, shaking out the lace 
of her ruffles. ‘“ And we were having such 
alovely time! It was just the nicest party 
of the season, — ices, all in different shapes, 
and bon-bons from Huyler’s,—see, I brought 


E. DANA. 


you some,—and the flowers were beyond 
everything, and the dresses. Oh, everything 
was elegant!” 'The very nicest party yet!” 

“The nicest party, maybe,” put in her 
sister, a little scornfully, but not the nicest 
time, though, I am sure. It was all things!” 

“ All the nice people were there,”’ returned 
Alice; “and hardly a girl in the class left 
out, either.” 

“And how were some of ’em treated?” 
Florence answered, quickly. “They felt out 
of place, and Fay and her sister let them! 
Just as nice, bright girls as are in school, 
and you know it, if they can’t dress! If 
that’s good form, I don’t want it!” 

“You ll haye a chance to show your ideas, 
then, pretty soon,” said the other, good- 
naturedly, her thoughts still ranning on the 


evening’s pleasure. ‘‘ Anything else will 


LEARNING TO KNIT. 
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“Flannel,” said Cousin Frances, promptly. 
“Tt was very becoming.” ‘ ; 
“Yes?” said Alice, doubtfully. Whata 
“queer party! What could Frances mean by 
telling about it? ‘‘ And what did they have 
for refreshments, if you can remember 2?” 

“T can remember everything, and just 
how it tasted,” replied Frances, quickly. 
“Tt was so good! They had sandwiches 
first, and cookies, very crisp and sugary, — 
no one ever made such jumbles as Aunt 
Lois,— and apples (baldwins), and pound 
sweets, and some late pears Uncle Joe 
brought in for a surprise and a special 
treat. And then we popped corn and made 
molasses candy, and cracked butternuts to 
put into it. And eyery one said it was the 
best ‘treat’ they had had anywhere, and 
the nicest party they had attended that 
winter. > ‘ 

“Tt might have been,” she went on, 
slowly, “because, partly, they enjoyed it, 
too, and did n’t seem to be sorry at all be- 
cause they couldn’t do differently. And 
they wouldn’t let any one sit still in a 
corner and feel neglected; they took most 
pains, Isnoticed, to entertain the bashful 
ones: or partly because, though they did 
their yery best, they took care not to be 
tired, or to seem to be making an effort to 
be pleasant, but just had a good time with 
us. And we did haye a good time,—the 
very best of good times;” and Cousin 
Frances smiled happily at the recollection 
as she finished. 

“ And it didn’t hurt anybody’s else good 
time, did it?” questioned Florence. “I 
mean, it wasn’t so too nice it made other 
folks think ’t was no use to try after it. 
Folks might think about that, I think,” 

“And so do I,” said the story-teller, as 
she kissed them good-night. F 

But as the little girls went away to their 
room together, Cousin Frances looked after 
them soberly. Alice had said nothing 
at all. 

“T ought to have known the child would 
not do it, or maybe see what I meant 


seem simple after this, but I’m glad I found 


- at all,” she said, regretfully; “but it 


out two or three ways about refreshments 

and favors, and some things,” she added. And 
Cousin Frances will tell us ways, too, —mamma 
said we might have it this month. Has she gone 
to her room yet, mamma? I wanted to tell her 
about it.” 

“Yes; just where she wants you to come for a 
good toast before you get into bed, girlies,” a sweet 
voice made answer, as its owner appeared at her 
open door, Have you had a pleasant evening ? 
Come and tell me about it.” 

“Oh, it was elegant!” repeated Alice, as she came 
up to the open fire and took the chair her cousin 
drew forward; and she began a lively description of 
the birthday gifts, the supper, the flowers, the 
dresses, and decorations, ending with: “ We can’t do 
things like that when we have our party, of course; 
but there are one or two things I do mean to do, and 
there may be other ways just as nice, — for us.” 

“T should hope so,” interjected Florence, from her 
corner of the lounge, whence, presently, she felt: her- 
self drawn by a loving hand to a low seat in front of 
the grate, “else I don’t want it!” 

“ Well, Cousin Frances can tell us things. 
have to be thinking now. I want to plan it out 
right off,” said Alice. ‘“ Now,” taking her cousin’s 
hand eagerly, “tell us about some of the parties 
you 've been to, and what were the nicest ways, —if 
we could do them.” 

“The young lady smiled, and thought a. moment 
before she answered; then, glancing up quickly ;:— 

“The nicest party I ever went to?” she repeated. 


We'll 


“T should have to remember a long way back, to be 
sure. Ah, I know! The very best and merriest 
one, — yes, and the nicest of all! The very nicest!” 
she went on. “It was a long time ago, the winter 
I was in Lansing ; I was visiting at Aunt Nell’s, and 
it was Uncle Joe’s girls and boys who had it. Uncle 
was n’t rich at all, you know, and I doubt if Mary 
and Ruth and Fred and Joey had ever had a party 
before in all their lives; but they had been round to 
the others, and I remember there had been some very 
nice ones given, some that must have cost a good 
deal, and were really like older people’s parties, 
except for the guests themselves, — with a caterer to 
furnish the supper, and music and flowers and all. 
But they got up theirs at home, with just Aunt Lois 
and Uncle Joe to help them. Iwas in and out, and 
I saw them. And we all went and enjoyed it. I 
was n’t the only one who liked it. I remember how 
cheerful and homelike the house looked,” she said, 
looking into the coals thoughtfully, as if she saw it 
there. “They had fires in the fireplaces all around, 
and all the rooms open.- They had n’t any flowers 
except what auntie’s house-plants bore, — these were 
geraniums and callas, and a great pot of mignonette 
on the window-sill. I always think of that night 
when I smell mignonette. But they had put ground 
pine and evergreens around, and there were scarlet 
berries with sprays of pine in the vases, and the girls 
wore their best winter dresses. I remember Ruthie’s 
was crimson.” 
“Silk?” inquired Alice. 


isn’t ‘planned’ yet, and won’t be for a 
little.” PA 

In which conclusion Cousin Frances, wise as she 
was, was quite mistaken; for it was only next morn- 
ing at breakfast that Alice announced :— 

“JT —that is, Florence and I— have decided about 
the party, mamma. It’s all planned. We want to 
have it the twenty-eighth, and we’re going to make 
out our lists to-night; and you need n’t get many 
flowers, only we do want enough so every one can 
have a boufonniére, and a real lovely one. And we’ll 
have just chocolate and cakes, we think.” 

Mamma looked up in surprised approval. 

“T think it will be very nice,” she said. 

But Cousin Frances smiled understandingly when 
Florence said, contentedly : — 

‘And be a beginning of good times instead of an 
end to ’em, for some other folks!” 


ONLY A LEAF. 
. 


Ir was only a little leaf; 
But on it did shine the sun, 

The winds did caress, the birds did sing. 
And it lived till its work was done. MN 


Tt was only a little leaf; 
But it took its gladsome part 
Tn the great earth’s life; and at last 
Earth clasped it to her heart. 
Minor J. Savace. 
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THE DAUPHIN. 


in his anger; but he is a good 
child, tender and caressing 
even, when his impulsiveness 
does not carry him away. He 
has not the slightest idea of 
haughtiness in his head. He 
loves his sister well and heart- 
ily. Whenever anything gives 
him pleasure, whether it is to 
go somewhere or to be given 
something, his first act always 
is to ask the same for his 
sister.” 

It is pleasant to think that 
this boy, who had such a beau- 
tiful face, had also, as the 
letter shows us, a kind and 
loving heart. 

Although little Louis lived 
in a palace elegantly furnished, 
and adorned with fine stat- 
utes and paintings, and had 
many costly toys for his amuse- 
ment, he took delight. in sim- 
ple outdoor pleasures, that 
many little country boys of our 
own day, who live in humble 
homes, can enjoy. He played 
with the rabbits; he watched 
the birds and the ducks, and 
took care of them. He had a 
little garden of his own, in 
which he worked industri- 
ously, always saving his love- 
liest blossoms for his dear 
mamma, whom he greatly ad- 
mired. No doubt he took 
much more pleasure watching 


For Buery Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS PICTURES OF CHILDREN. 
No, 1X. — The Dauphin, Louis XVIT., in the Temple. 
BY EVELYN 8. FOSTER. 


HE beautiful boy of the picture we have to-day 
was a little prisoner; and although he was not 
smothered to death by ruffians at night, like 

the poor little princes in the Tower of London, I 
think his story as sad as theirs. His life began under 
sunny skies. He had a beautiful home, a father and 
mother who loved him devotedly, and a brother and 
sister for playmates. No parents ever longed for 
children more passionately, or welcomed them more 
gladly, than Louis XVI. of France and his queen, 
Marie Antoinette, —the father and mother of the 
last dauphin. 

A picture by Madame Lebrun, whose story I have 


‘told you, represents him in these happy days with 


his mother, brother, and sister. 

He was called the “last dauphin,” to distinguish 
him from his brother, who is spoken of as the “ first 
dauphin.” Dauphin was the title given to the eldest 
son of the King of France; and while his brother 
lived, the little boy of our picture had no right to 
the title. 

His brother, whose birth had filled all France with 
rejoicing, and had given to his parents an almost 
delirious happiness, lived only a few years; and little 
Charles Louis, already dearly loved, became still 
more precious to his sorrowing father and mother. 

His grandmother was Maria Theresa of Austria, 
whose story fills many pages of history. 

Little Louis's birthday was in March, 1785. He 
was born at Versailles. He is described as a charm- 
ing child with large blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and long 
curling hair. 

From a letter written by his mother, we get a 
glimpse of his character. She wrote: “He is like 
all strong, healthy children, very quick and violent 


the plants unfold in his own 
little flower-beds than in the 
beautiful palace garden with its pavilions and sum- 
mer-houses, sparkling fountains, statues, and rare 
plants. 

But his life was not all play. He must be edu- 
cated for a great career, for it was thought that he 
would one day rule sunny France. Alas! his coun- 
try proved no sunny France to him. 

He had many lessons to learn, many accomplish- 
ments to acquire. Best of all, there were lessons in 
charity quickly learned by his loving heart. 

He accompanied his mother when she went to 
visit the poor and sick, and often distributed her 
gifts. He liked best to go to the hospital for poor, 
homeless children, These unfortunate boys and girls 
would shout: “ Vive le roi!’ (Long live the king!) 
Little Lonis always left them with reluctance. His 
own little savings were carefully laid away for these 
visits 

One day his father, coming into the room unex- 
pectedly, saw him putting some money away in a 
box. King Louis looked at him sternly and said: 
“What! you hoard your money like a miser?” 

The boy blushed, but answered: “ Yes, father, I 
am miserly ; but it is for the poor children. Ah! if 
you could see them; they are truly pitiable.” 

King Louis took his child in his arms, and, tenderly 
caressing him, said: “In that case, my boy, [ will 
help you fill your box.” 

Little Louis had decided opinions of his own, as 
shown by his reply when asked which he preferred, 
Hannibal or Scipio. He answered that he preferred 
the one who had defended his own country. 

A pretty story is told by one of Marie Antoinette’s 
biographers, that shows the boy’s loving admiration 
for his beautiful mother and the brightness of his 
mind. — 

He had been learning the three degrees of com- 
parison, and the abbé, his teacher, remarked that he 
feared the lesson was forgotten, 

“You are mistaken,” answered the child. “It is 
positive when I say, ‘My abbé is a good abbé ;’ it is 


comparative when I say, ‘My abbe is better than any 
other abbé;’ it is superlative when I say, ‘My mamma 
is the loveliest of all mammas.’ ” 

These happy days did not last. The terrible days 
of the French Revolution came, and King Louis and 
Marie Antoinette were captives in the Prison du 
Temple. Little Louis for a time was with them. 
Then they were torn away from him and doomed to 
die. The poor boy was left in the care of a crucl 
jailor named Simon; and the child, who once was 
described as “beautiful as an angel,” sickened and 
died of neglect and ill treatment in his prison. 

The artist who painted this picture, Jean Baptiste 


-Greuze, lived partly in the last and partly in our own 


century. His father discouraged his wish to become 
a painter, so he was for a time his own teacher. At 
length an artist of talent persuaded the father to 
yield to his son’s wishes, and he received good 
instruction. 

He won a brilliant reputation, but died in poverty, 
owing to his extravagance and bad management. 
His picture, “ The Dauphin in the Temple,” has been 
many times copied, and has many admirers. 


THE RHODORA. 


Iy May, when sea winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook, 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay ; 

Here might the redbird come his plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew ; 

But, in my simple ignorance suppose 

The self-same power that brought me there brought 
you. Rarew Watpo Emerson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MY GRANDFATHER’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY FANNIE A. TYLER. 


HE birthday of my dear old grandfather, who 
was to me the embodiment of all that was 
good and kind and lovable! He seemed saint- 

like to my childish eyes, with his sweet, calm face 
and tender voice. ‘all, erect, dignified, with loving 
heart and generous hand, he was my ideal of all that 
a grandfather should be. 

One day, when he was about to reach another mile- 
stone in his beautiful journey through life, I con 
ceived the idea that this day should be celebrated. 
Just how, I did not know; but consulting my ever 
indulgent aunties, his daughters, I urged that I 
might hold a little festival, and make it a day of 
unusual pleasure to him, who should know nothing 
of the delight in store for him until the auspicious 
moment arrived. Then the darkened best room 
should be lighted by the blesssd sunshine, and all 
the glories of my surprise be revealed. 

How to prepare for this little surprise was my 
constant thought for days. I was allowed to arrange 
it all myself, and whatever I desired for this occasion 
was given me. 

I would have the pretty square table in the centre 
of the east parlor covered in dainty white damask, 
with the best napkins and wonderful old china, — not 
intended for daily duty lest some one of the pieces 
be broken. And the silver tumblers and the rest of 
the silver must help to make the table bright, even 
though much of it was unnecessary. Flowers gath- 
ered from the beautiful garden should adorn the 
centre, and a pretty nosegay should be placed at the 
dear grandfather’s plate. 
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“ And the edibles, what should they be ?”’ I asked 
my auntie. 

“ Anything you like, child,” was her sweet reply. 

And with this gracious permission, I told her the 
story of my desires. I would have blanc mange, with 
a lot of real cream, and slices cut from a tongue 
which never told a lie (this was what my grandfather 
said to me one day of a tongue under preparation for 
dinner); and I would have pickles and preserves 
from the never-failing store-closet ; and a loaf of cake 
all frosted, with his initials O. H. on the top, and 
other kinds of cake, all to be made by those dear 
willing fingers of hers. ‘Then did she think grandpa 
would cut some clusters of purple and white grapes 
from his vines, and ask no questions? Yes, she 
thought he would, and he did, although he knew all 
the time; but it would have broken my little heart 
to suspect such a thing, and they wisely kept me in 
ignorance, 

The day came at last. The table was spread in 
the early afternoon, and very perfect it was in my 
sight. The shutters at the four windows were folded 
back, the September sunshine flooded the room, and 
the honored guest advanced, followed by his family. 
I received him with a loving embrace, and led him to 
his seat. Picking up the little bunch of bachelor’s- 
buttons which was lying at his plate, he looked loy- 
ingly upon them, remarking : — 

“ How thoughtful of you, my darling, to give me 
these flowers; and how beautifully everything is 
arranged! And now I think you must give me some- 
thing to eat, for I have felt so very hungry that I 
was wishing I could have something to eat while 
gathering the grapes.” 

And I chirped out: “ You never thought what you 
were gathering them for, did you, grandpa ?” 

“T cannot tell you what I thought, little one, I had 
so much in mind; but Iam very glad it was for your 
pleasure and mine,” he replied. 

Anil so, with cosey little talks and merry laughs, 
while the dainties were fast disappearing, the happy 
hour sped, and the hirthday feast ended, when grand- 
papa asked, — 

“What next, my child? We must not cease to 
celebrate so early, for the day is far from spent.” 

‘Next must be for you to sing,” I answered ; and, 
taking his dear hand in mine, I led him to his organ, 
which had voiced so many sweet thoughts for him, 
that have been taken up by the wings of heaven and 
carried over the world. 

His tune, “ Coronation,’ which is known in so 
many lands, even in Zululand, will ever keep his 
memory green. And during our Civil War it was 
heard by the camp-fires, and was sung by hundreds 
of soldiers who were marching, perhaps into the 
“valley of the shadow of death;” for they were 
approaching the enemy, and the brave fellows found 
strength and inspiration in this good old tune. It 
almost seems as if it must have reached the ears of 
him who wrote it, beyond the skies. 

He sang his birthday song to me with grand voice, 
a little tremulous, but strpassingly sweet, and I 
stood by his side, listening with rapt attention, as he 
played his own accompaniment. Then he wished 
to hear my childish treble, and I sang a little air 
which he loved, —“ Robin Adair.” The memorable 
occasion was brought to a happy ending by one of 
his delightful stories. I cared not if the story were 
one to which I had listened before, so charming was 
his manner while entertaining children. But this 
birthday story was quite new, —all about little children 
who had no grandfathers to make happy, and of 
grandfathers who had no little sweethearts like to 
his own little sweetheart to make them happy, and 
plan for such a pleasant, beautiful birthday for them. 
And he told me how much it gratified the old folk 
to be loved hy children; and their sweet little up- 
turned faces, wearing a smile when they looked into 
his face, always made him think of the angels. 

The story was a beautiful one, which left its 
imprint upon my mind; and young as I was, its 


lesson was never forgotten, — for I have ever turned 
lovingly toward the aged for his dear sake, So this 
day was a wonderful success, and only the beginning 
of others to come. Each year, however, he seemed 
to grow more feeble, and was more easily wearied. 
When the last birthday was celebrated, it was not he 
who cut the grapes from the vine; he could no longer 
climb the ladder as of old. But his mind was so 
bright, and his delight at the attention of his “little 
sweetheart” so keen, that we did not think his next 
birthday would be spent in the beautiful heaven he 
loved to talk about, and the thought of which was so 
precious to him. But so it was. When he was 
nearing fourscore, with the sound of music in his 
ears, which others around him could not hear, he 
fell softly asleep. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN UNPOPULAR GIRL. 
In Two Parts. — Part If. 
BY B. M. JENKINS. 


T last she saw the grove, with the white house 
a\; nestling at its foot, as peaceful and beautiful 
as if no trying of soul could come within its 
shadows. ‘The others saw it too, and before the con- 
fused scramble for pails and boxes was fairly over, 
they were at the gate; the wagons had stopped and 
everybody was piling out. 

For a moment, as everybody streamed up the hill 
ealling nonsense to everybody else, Jerusha stood 
still with a numbing sense of aloofness. Nobody 
seemed to remember her; everybody was intent on 
looking out for their own effects, or helping some 
relation or friend with theirs. She seemed quite 
superfluous, and the old scorn at herself for coming 
surged up in her heart. She had been an idiot, and 
it served her right. ‘Then Miss Davyis’s words came 
back to her, — “They are all around you, the people 
whoare shy, awkward, or neglected,” — and that other 
phrase which had stung her at the time and clung 
like an obstinate burr, —“T call it shirking.” Well 
she ’d show that she would n’t do that anyway. 
She ’d stand her ground, at the least, and not obey 
that sneaking voice that said, “ Get away by yourself 
till it’s time to go home.” But it was a despairing 
glance that followed the groups going up the hill. 
They all seemed so amply sufficient unto themselves ; 
and the men who were unhitching the horses — they 
did n’t want her help—and who else was there? Her 
eyes sought each barge appealingly, and then as she 
gazed at the very oldest and farthest away she almost 
laughed out loud, for there in its door, evidently at 
the end of his rope, sat a small, homely dog. He 
was mongrel from his rough little nose to thin stubby 
tail, but he bore himself in a way that many a 
thoroughbred might have envied. Not a whimper 
or whine, only a quiet expectancy, so patient and 
forlorn, that Jerusha’s heart responded while her eyes 
laughed. “They ’ll surely come back for me,” it 
semed to say, “ but oh, I wish they ’d hurry!” 

“You poor little thing,” said Jerusha, crossing the 
open space which lay between her and the barge, 
“T do believe you’re shy, awkward, and neglected, 
all in one ;” and although the dog jumped all over her 
in his joy at a friendly arrival, and when he was un- 
tied quite disproved this analysis, Jerusha clung to 
her opinion. She liked to think that the little for- 
gotten forlornity was like herself. 

“T suppose you are one opportunity, and another 
will be to find your owner,” she said, and proceeded 
to follow the tugging black-and-white object back 
toward the people. 

The search for an owner proved all too short, —in 
fact, hardly amounted to a search at all; for when 
they had got past the barges, all of which the dog in- 
sisted on scrambling into and smelling, they heard a 
shrill trebly shout from half-way up the hill; it could 
only come from one source,—the throat of a girl 
who gets back her pet whom she has forgotten. 


Jerusha knew it on the instant, and the dog knew it 
too. He stopped short in his investigations, raised 
his nose in the air, and with an ecstatic yap dashed 
off, dragging the rope out of Jerusha’s hand with a 
whiz. No doubt he was a grateful dog and could 
bear desertion with fortitude, but the sound of that 
little piping voice was too much for him, — rescuing 
friends must wait. 

Jerusha watched his lightning-like departure and 
rapturous reception with a wistful smile. 

“ And now that’s over,” she thought, “what am I 
going to do next ? ; 

But as it turned out it wasn’t over; for the dog, 
when he had been hugged to even a doggish heart's 
content, turned and trotted toward Jerusha as if that 
were the natural thing. His mistress, who even in 
this short time had managed to get herself tolerably 
rumpled, turned too. 

“T guess Gyp wants to thank you,” she said; and 
then, as if an idea had penetrated her small head 
which drove all others out, “Oh, you are so lovely 
and tall, won’t you come and help us little girls put 
upa swing? Everybody is busy doing something 
else, but I know you could reach.” 

Jerusha colored, for the allusion to her height re- 
called her self-conciousness. But the confusion died 
speedily, for the novelty of these extra inches being 
a desirable possession, and not an ignominious one, 
was too pleasant to be resisted. 

“Td like to,” she said reluctantly, “if you think 
I could.” 

Now no one knows better than a small girl (unless 
it be a small boy) when they have found a willing 
subject, and for the rest of that forenoon Jerusha 
was ordered about in a truly royal fashion. Was 
there an especially brilliant branch of autumn leaves, 
—Jerusha must get it. Did a bird’s nest enddle 
within range of curious eyes,—Jerusha must lift 
half a dozen up to see it. And as for games —she 
was expected to appear in two or three at once. 

Not one of the little people feared her or seemed 
to notice how red her hair was. Not one reminded 
her of her big hands, unless in a flattering demand 
for their assistance. And every one wanted to sit by 
her at dinner. ; 

As the day wore on, this delightful sense of being 
needed wrought in Jerusha a certain bashful courage, 
and when one weary mother with a baby in her arms 
sat down at a little distance from the croquet grounds, 
the unpopular girl actually walked over to her and 
asked to take the baby. 

Tt was such a shock to that mother, one of whose 
daughters was in Jerusha’s class, that she gave up 
the baby without a question. For the moment sbe 
forgot to ask whether Jerusha could hold a baby or 
not. Jerusha herself had hardly expected to he 
thought worthy ; and when the baby, after a drowsy 
blink or two, cuddled down to sleep, she felt as if 
something of a miracle had happened. 

The little girls who had tagged after in faithful 
devotion stood round in an embarrassing circle for a 
moment or two, and then at Jerusha’s whispered re- 
quest, tiptoed back to their games. 

But the queerest part was yet to happen, for as 
Jerusha sat braced against a tree, hardly daring to 
breathe lest she disturb the blissful state of things, 
three of her classmates came hurrying toward her. 

They paused at Jerusha’s whispered “Sh—,” and 
seemed for the moment disconcerted. Then the fore- 
most craned her neck forward, and, making a speak- 
ing tube of her hands, whispered impressively, — 

“We’ve decided that you ’ve been good angel long 
enough. You’re putting us all to shame, and we 
won’t stand it, and the others want you to come and 
play tennis while we watch that infant,—we drew 
lots to see who ’d come.” 

For a moment Jerusha gazed at them stupidly. 
Were they asking her to join them at tennis, — and 
of their own free will? Could it be possible that 
they really meant it? Wasn’t it a joke ora mistake # 

No, there they were, with smiling eager faces, the 
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foremost smoothing down her dress and generally 
preparing for the baby’s reception; Jerusha looked 
dizzily around, feeling as if all her old bearings were 
slipping away. To have the children want her ser- 
vices had seemed strange enough, and to find herself 
accepted as guardian of a baby was almost miracu- 
lous; but to have her classmates, who knew her mo- 


_roseness and awkwardness as the children and baby 


could not, ask her to join them at tennis was almost 
beyond words. Something moist blurred her sight, 
and she felt that in a moment more she would dis- 
grace herself forever by crying. But just at this 
juncture the baby’s mother came forward and took 
the baby gently but forcibly. 

“There,” she said, with a comfortable laugh, “ I 
feel as if I’d taken a new lease of life, and not a 
mother’s girl of you shall mind my baby any longer. 
Jerusha and I will settle our account later. Now 
scamper, every one of you, for the others are wait- 
ing, I see.” 

And Jerusha with a bewildered look picked up her 
hat and followed; but in her heart there was a 
sense of growing gladness. She might be awkward 
and people might watch her, but she was too happy 
to notice, —she had forgotten herself. 

Miss Dayis coming to school early the next day, 
was surprised to find Jerusha there before her. She 
had been so full of anxious activity on the previous 
day that she had had little time for thought, but with 


the first breathing space had come a wonder about - 


the picnic and a remorseful anxiety about Jerusha. 
She had meant to have some one to look out especi- 
ally for this odd number and see, if she came, that 
she was not neglected. But her friend’s illness had 
driven all else from her mind. And now the picnic 
was over, and Jerusha was coming down the walk to 
meet her. 

Miss Davis smiled and said good-morning, but 
Jerusha held out her hand with shy impulsiveness. 

“T went to the picnic,” she said, looking at Miss 
Dayis with radiant eyes, “and I never had sucha 
good time in my life, and I see now that what you 
said the other day was true. Ihave been thinking 
too much about myself, and I guess if one forgets 
how awkward they are others will forget too. I 
thank you—and—and I think that’s all.” 

“You dear girl,” said Miss Davis, softly, “I am 
glad.” And then they walked toward the school- 
house with a happy sense of comradeship. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


For the fruit upon the tree, 

For the birds that sing of 
‘hee, 

For the earth in beauty 
dressed, 

Father, mother, and the rest; 

For Thy tender, loving care, 

For Thy bounty everywhere, 

Heavenly Father, I thank 
Thee! 


Wuexre shall we keep the holiday, 

And duly greet the entering May ? 

Too strait and low our cottage doors, 

And all unmeet our carpet floors ; 

Up and away! where haughty woods 

Front the liberated floods : 

Frog and lizard in holiday coats, 

And turtle brave in his golden spots; 

While cheerful cries of crag and plain 

Reply to the thunder of river and main. 
RatpH Waupo EMERSON: 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


A Frew weeks ago an esteemed director of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society set sail for Europe. 
As she left, the Editor said: “Do not fail to send 
messages now and then to the readers of Every 
OrnEeRr Sunpay.” Mrs. Frances E. Colburn, the di- 
rector in question, has kindly responded to the sug- 
gestion, and below appears her interesting letter from 
sunny Spain. We know that this contribution will 
create a desire to hear from our friend frequently, as 
she journeys hither and thither amid the fascinating 
scenes of the Old World. 


SEVILLE, SPAIN, Easter Sunday, April 14, 1895. 

My Dear Mr. Epiror,—It is certainly timely, 
and I hope it will be entertaining if I give a few facts 
concerning “Semana Santa,” or Holy Week, from 
this charming section of Spain called “ Andalusia.” 

At home you will be fortunate if a few timid 
flowers appear above the ground in April; here the 
air is fragrant with orange blossoms and roses, while 
the sun is almost as scorching as in mid June during 
the greater part of the day. 

I shall not trouble you with history or geography ; 
perhaps after I give a few brief facts, there may be 
interest enough created to learn more. Seville is 
one of the old cities of the world; founded by the 
Pheenicians, it has been inhabited by Greeks. pat- 
ronized by Julius Cesar, made the capital city of 
the Goths, who here preached their own faith, and 
subjugated by the Moors; finally, Saint Ferdinand, 
a king of Leon and Castile, drove out what he 
styled ‘the infidels,” and ever since that. time, — 
1252—it has been a Spanish town. There is a 
couplet which the people repeat; translated it 
means, “twenty-five bells has the Giralda; twenty- 
five parishes has Seville.” You will wonder what 
all this has to interest you with regard to Holy 
Week. 

One week ago to-day, with thousands of people, I 
went to the grand square, where I had engaged a 
chair to witness all the processions, The twenty-five 
parishes furnish parades, cousisting of about the 
same features in each, differing in subjects and 
coloring. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, men dressed 
in long white robes, with trains like a ball dress, 
high conical hats, similar to a fool’s cap, and always 
wearing masks over their faces, appeared, walking 
slowly. They wore white kid gloves, and carried 
long lighted candles. After about twenty had 
marched by, there came a man bearing a large 
cross; sometimes this was plain, made of wood; 
often, of beautifully wrought silver. Again, men 
followed with candles; then succeeded a curious 
kind of round canopy, after which boys with incense 
made the air heavy with perfume. The sound of 
music in a slow, mournful rhythm announced the 
approach of the “Pasos.” On a large platform, rep- 
resenting some episode in the Saviour’s last week, 
before or at the time of the crucifixion, were wooden 
images clad in gorgeous church robes. Sometimes 
there were several figures; often, only one; always, 
candles and flowers. 

The most beautiful “ floats” carried the Madonnas, 
which are always so much worshipped here im Spain. 
Generally the sides of the platform had a solid silver 
wrought panel around it, at least two feet wide; the 
twelve rods, which supported the canopy, were en- 
cased in silver, while standing in the centre of the 
platform (underneath which were twenty-five or 
thirty men, carrying the whole), was a life-sized 
wooden doll, dressed in a long velvet mantel, made 
magnificent with embroidery of gold thread. A 
gold crown rested on the head; a lace handkerchief 
floated from the outstretched fingers, while jewels 
glittered on the arms, neck, and robes of this figure. 
At night the sight was very brilliant; hundreds of 


candles were placed on the platform before the 
Madonna. As soon as the “ Pasos” came in sight, 
men took off their hats, and all was hushed, while 
the emblem of the Church was carried forward. 
From five o’clock p.M., on Sunday, until nine, six 
long pageants slowly followed each other through 
the streets. 

.On Tuesday and Wednesday there were no pro- 
cessions, but on Thursday they filled the streets 
from four in the afternoon until six o’clock Friday 
morning continuously. Forming at four o’clock on 
Friday, the last pageant left the grand square at nine 
o’clock, and the thousands who had gathered from 
various countries bade these curious paraders adieu. 
Tam told that men often paid as much as a hundred 
dollars for the costumes of the Roman soldiers, who 
formed a part of one of the processions, because of 
the honor conferred. 

All the societies carried a beautiful silk flag, also a 
small standard with the letters S. P.Q. R. Among 
the subjects represented by figures on the floats were, 
“The Descent from the Cross,” a copy of Rubens’s 
famous picture, “Christ before Pilate,” “Christ bear- 
ing His Cross,” “The Scourging by the Soldiers,” 
and several others more or less of a strictly religious 
character, 

The imposing ceremonies in the Cathedral, which 
were formerly held at Holy week, now exist no 
longer, because of the extensive repairs which are 
necessary from the falling of a part of the roof only 
a few years ago. On Saturday morning we wit- 
nessed what is styled, “The Rending of the Veil.” 
During Thursday and a part of Friday, everything 
is closed in Seville; no carriages, except those neces- 
sary for a physician, and others out on special duty, 
are allowed in the streets. ‘The flags are all at half 
mast, and at least two-thirds of the people wear black. 
But at ten o’clock on Saturday morning a bell rings 
in the great Moorish Giralda Tower, when two long 
purple curtains, which hang before the high alter, 
are drawn apart, and Seville again becomes the gay, 
laughing, sunny city as usual. On Easter Sunday, 
instead of music and flower-decked churches, and the 
pleasant voices of children singing songs, all interest 
centres in the bull-fight. 

I expected to hear some fine music, but in this I 
was greatly disappointed, for Spanish people seem to 
care little for this aid to religion. Thereis not much 
solemnity in the churches of Seville at this time. 
On Saturday morning the small boys who assisted im 
the ceremonies, carrying candles and incense-lamps, 
did not know their places. They ran here and there, 
got in each other’s way, knelt at the wrong time, 
and absolutely giggled at each other. Some of the 
candles in their hands were held upright; some 
moved backward, some to the side, while the bright 
black eyes of the curiously dressed lads danced with 
suppressed merriment. 

T should like to tell you about some of the curious 
sights I see every day in the streets below my 
windows, — of the patient donkeys, carrying their 
large baskets, with boys seated therein. I notice 
that the boys play marbles just as children do in 
America, and I imagine Spanish boys and American 
lads could have a good game, even if they were not 
able to speak to each other. I should also like to 
describe the homes of the children, so different from 
our own, but must leave this for another letter. So 
I will say good-by, with the hope that some one will 
enjoy reading this brief account of “Semana Santa” 
in Seville. H,. B, (G, 


Our readers all should turn to the Letter-Box, 
and study “A Dog-Day’s Revel.” It is timely for 
spring’s procession of flowers. 

Many of our young people will be sorry to know 
that in this number we end the interesting series of 
articles on “ Famous Pictures of Children.” 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Lor Beery Other Sunday. 
No happiness God keeps in store, 
Beyond the line of death, 
Should make us wonder any more 
Than this of every breath! 
Witriam Brunton. 


The wisdom of nations lies in thew proverbs, 
which are brief and pithy. Collect and learn them; 
they are notable measures and directions for human 
life; you have much in little; they save time in 
speaking ; and upon occasion may be the fullest and 


safest answers, WiLuiaAM PENN. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Boston, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Epiror, — I am a little girl eleven years 
old. I like the stories, ‘‘ Careful Camp,” ‘‘ A Nice April 
Fool’s Day,” ‘The Gold Dollar,’ and “Forgive Me.” 
I like to read the stories and solve the puzzles. I will 
send you the answer to the pi puzzle in No. 16, also an 
enigma of iny own composition. I hope you think this 
letter good enough to publish. I think the puzzles by 
A. C, Palmer and W. Chandler were verv nice. I go to 
the Unitarian Sunday School, and we get the Every 
OrHER SunpAy. Am afraid my letter is getting too 
long, so I will close.. 
From a constant reader, 


[The answers were correct. ] 


LILLIAN WALSH. 


A DOG-DAY’S REVEL: 


Sucu a mad, merry party came rambling by 
In the woods where I lay one hot morn in July! 
Such gambols and antics I’m sure you will say 
Never happened before on a midsummer day. 


Down close by a brookside a flag struck its root, 

Within whose clear waters a crow dipped her foot; 

Cats played with their tails on the edge of the stream, 

Where the cranes thrust their bills with an ear-splitting 
scream. 


A fox shook its glove at a fierce adder’s tongue, 

While a goose caught her foot the rank grasses among. 
Afar in the distance hear, hear a loud bark! 

For the bane of the dogs is the spur of a lark. 


Afar from the rest, on the edge of the wood, 

A monk very carefully took off his hood; 
When seen by the others, in mischief mayhap, 
A turk and a bishop each doffed off his cap. 


The fairest of ladies long tresses display, 

While others, their eardrops and slippers so gay; 
While a witch of the forest one could not despise 
Was admired by all for her fair hazel eyes. 


Amid this gay party for mischief now ripe, 

An Indian calmly was lighting his pipe, 

Well filled with tobacco, which grew (the foul curse) 
Where a shepherd sat anxiously guarding his purse. 


I looked and I listened till over my sight _ 

Fell swiftly and darkly the shade of the night; 

I counted a score, then I crept off behind them, — 

Pray tell me, my dears, do you think you can find them? 


ind the names of twenty wild flowers in the above 
rhymes, IsABELLE H. Frrz. 


CHANGED HEADINGS. 

I am part of a bird. Change my head, and I am a 
crack or hole which lets in water; again, and I am part 
of a mountain; again, and I am timber used for ship- 
building; once more, and I am feeble. 

Tam part of the head. Change my head, and Iam a 
bird; again, and [ am to increase in size; once more, and 
Tam the fore part of a ship; again, and I am to believe, 


to imagine. 
ANAGRAM. * 
Tzu eb ey resdo fo het rodw dan ton rershea yoln. 


A PAIR OF DIAMONDS. 


1. A consonant. 2. Past tense of eat, 3. To make 
firein. 4. Close of day. 5. A vowel. 

1. A letter from Boston. 2. The preterite of eat. 3. A 
small table. 4. Termination. 5.In endeavor. J.D. H. 


ENIGMA XLI. 


My whole is in the Bible, and is composed of fifty-two 
letters. 

My 39, 15, 12, 51, is to wander. 

My 48, 2, 46, is sick. 

My 14, 3, 16, 33, is to regard with affection. 

My 30, 1, 39, 37, 50, is weary. 

My 7, 20, 40, 45, is an entry. 

My 9, 44, 10, is a rug. 

My 31, 19, 5, is to observe. 

My 47, 17, 4, 32, 39, is a disease. 

My 41, 8, 42, is the opposite of ‘‘no.” 

My 24, 29, 13, is worn on the head. 

My 23, 48, 52, 26, is a plural pronoun. 

My 18, 36, 5, 34, is mild. 

My 22, 38, 21, is a boy’s name. 

My 11, 25, 49, is a fowl. 

My 40, 15, 44, 6, 28, is unwilling. 

My 27, 36, 38, 35, is a number of animals moving 


together. 
ENIGMA XLII. 

I Am composed of fifteen letters, 

My 4, 5, 6, is a liquor. 

My 8, 9, 6, 1, something boys wear. 

My 3, 14, 5, 6, isa small valley. 

My 15, 11, 1, is the opposite of ‘‘ no.” 

My 7, 11, 12, 8, is something birds have. 

My 2, 11, 10, is a number. 

My 5, 9, 10, 6, is part of a verse. 

My 13, 4, 2, 11, is a small fruit. 

My whole is a day of the year that most children 
delight in. , Evsuz M. Ripiey. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 16. 


Anagram. Hope and pray, trust alway. 
; Enigma XXXIV. Cheerful looks make one relish a 
east. 


Enigma XXXV. Spokane, Washington. 


: CONCEALED ANIMALS. 
Cat, rat, lion, hen, deer, fawn, dog, frog, toad. 


PI PUZZLE. 
Fly, little bird, to your nest, 
Close by your mother rest; 
There, while the moon doth peep, 
I will sing you all to sleep. 


DIAMOND POZZLE. 


Sex the knots of buttereups, 
And the purple pansies ; 
Thick as these, within my brain, 
Grow the wildest fancies! 
Tuomas Bai~EY ALDRICH. 


BOOK-TAB hE 


Tub little volumes in the “ Life” series are full of 
bright, suggestive thoughts. ‘They reflect in their 
pages the happy meditations which come to those 
who look at life with an appreciative pair of eyes. 
The authors so far haye written in a clear, crisp way, 
interposing as little as possible of the conventional 
between themselves and the object of their thought. 
Tn the last, “ A Child of Nature,” By Dr. Marion D. 
Shutter, we have some delicate, fine interpretations in 


such subjects as “ A Wayside Prophet,” “The Joy in 
Harvest,” “ Monuments of the Leaves,” “The Mission 
of the Snow-flake,” “Down by the Lake.” We seem 
to hear the rustle of the leaves translated into actual 
speech, and the glories of the landscape woven into — 
a spiritual lesson, The previous volumes are, “ As 
Natural as Life,” by Rey. Charles G. Ames; “In Love 
with Love,” by Rev. James H. West. ‘Tastefully 
bound, 50 cents each. They can be ordered of James 
H. West, 174 High Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
Frye Services ror Pusrtic Worsuie, with ser- 
vices for special occasions. This book, of convenient 


‘size, is issued by the American Unitarian Association, 


and has been prepared by a special committee. The 
object has been to offer for popular use in our 
churches a book smaller than the one published 
under the title “Prayer and Praise,” similar in its 
arrangement and more theistic in its phraseology. 
A Psalter is added, so that this volume, which could 
easily be carried in the coat-pocket, coutains ample 
resources for five services beside Christmas, Raster, 
and Memorial services. ‘There is a collection of 
thanksgivings and prayers, made up of the finest 
devotional expressions which have thus far been 
offered to our churches. It would seem as though 
this book ought to meet the wants of those who desire 
an enrichment of congregational service without too 
much form.’ The contents are open to discreet use 
by omissions or additions. Price in cloth, with red 
edges, pages 226, 40 cents. 


Judgment is not a swift growing plant; i re- 
quires time and culture to mature it, while fancy 
often springs up and blossoms in a single hour. 
The fragrance of the first, however, is lasting, while 
that of ihe laiter is us transient as its stem is fragile. 

Hosra Baunov. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-Sehool Society will not 
issue a new service for Flower or Children’s Sunday 
this year. ‘The New Song and Service Book contains 
material for this occasion, both for service and music. 
But, in order to accommodate those who wish a 
pamphlet order of exercises, reprints can be had of 
the Floral Services for 1891, 1892, 1898, and 1894. 
Samples sent on application. Price, $4.00 per hun- 
dred, Same rate by the dozen. 

The New Song and Service Book, published by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, has been introduced 
already into thirty-two Sunday Schools, represent- 
ing different parts of the country. The first edition 
was three thousand copies. A new edition will be 
ready to meet new orders. r 

The one-topic graded leaflet lessons on the “ Life 
of Jesus’ end with the issues for June. They have 
been quite popular, — five thousand copies of each 
lesson being published weekly. The next year’s 
course, commencing with September, will be on 
“The Teachings of Jesus and the Beginnings of 
Christianity.” j 
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